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Rural Uplift And Welfare 

PART I. 

INTRODUCTOEY. 

We all knew that the prime 
means of production is the land and the 
most valuable thing it produces is the food 
mater iol. The greatest number of the inhabi- 
tants of India are, therefore, engaged in this 
all important profession. But the irony of 
the situation is that these producers mostly 
live a hand to mouth life, why is this so, 
one may ask. One seed sown is multiplied 
many times when it grows. So in the ordi- 
nary course, the cultivators should be very 
rich people. But they are not so is an undis- 
puted fact. There may he many causes 
for this unfortunate situation and compli- 
cated too and it may not be easy to un- 
tangle them. The rule of one place may 
easily be an exception of the other but 
broadly speaking the economically precarious 
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condition of the GultiTat6rs~'ihay *T)e 
to his poverty, ignprmcecand visitations of 
irregular weather.^ l^e cnltivators. therefore, 
have to he helped and helped in no half 
hearted vray, !Li.~‘'hold ann ^cnjprehensive 
policy dSj therefore, necessary"' hoi find feme- ' 

dies'" for-' the^ -• chronic, ^e'p rbdted" and' 
veryicstehsive eviis.jr er'T .''--s:.'. r: 

'■ -£1 -order' 'to'' 'fraihe ■ such 'a “policy 'in 
ontline‘:5ve-: should- cchsfdef'the 'heeds -of the" 
cultiyators, as i indiyidtials ■ and- : then: as : inem- 
hers ^iflthe agficnltnfalrprofession.iand lastly'^ 
their- fecial he eda.' s'W.e, i should analyse: them 

to "find out vrhat-is vrrons and- -then .-isussesh: 
■yhat isr possible. CO . be. done by waj-of -assist 

ahce. : - 

z - s: o- "f 'h 

r.KE OP.DIKAST^2CEEpS:pOF- rlHE CUFTIyATOBS; I 
Briefiy^pntj-f the-needsjof j4he:;cnltivator5 
as ; hnman -beings -lar e i .-as folio vs : -i : •: . . :: - ■■ 

1 ).:Gopd; Health; ns -i. 

. .).-!!iqnrish^g. -food- - ' ' ' J 


( Of) ,-Airj-:;Hoit3e?,-'aiid' 
4.) .Literacy; ^ c,; 5 *;^'-''cr 


Let-; us'take ^'acb - cne-'of' tbes'e/'one’by one 

e;.’- /'c'' 

(!)’ GrOOb HEALTH. . ' 


-a-.; 


Gopd;j;healthiji5 as much -a nede^sitv 
for;,, the cultivator: as , for any" ' living bein' 
He .works.. hard. jandnnostly lives in the -Opbn 
air;..therefore,. he is.hardj-,but vvhenhe 'gets ill 
he. -has not much of medical assistance' Vitbin 


easy. reach. -.He ' usually xemains "deprived 
of the yarious advantages iwhi.ch ' the medi cal 
science': affords-, to. .the cityKlwel lev. ' 

“ ' -Mdreover, he’haV little knowledge -of 
' e'veii- ^ii'e ' ordinary’ rules . that regiilate 
heaUb.’Sdih spite of the good-., working 
life he lives and the open country air 
•.heie'fijo'ys '.'her £ has" very ^'little ‘ power of 
•.resisting ri diseases.' easily gives wdy 
fandi'.Tety'littlevor.no treatmebt is available 
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A course of assista-ncj in these cir- 
camstiaods appairs So be to divide the whole 
Goantrj into separate surgical and medical 
charges. The major surgical work maj 
well come to the organised hospitals and 
for local relief in minor surgical cases 
travelling surgical equipments are desir- 
able. The medical work can then be left 
to qualified phj'sicians of Ajurved. Their 
system is congenial to the climate and 
people of the coantry. Their dispensa- 
tions are cheap and they may well be en- 
couraged to open their dispensaries in vil- 
lages where none esist at present. Gra- 
dually the field of their activity shall 

-V •' 

expand greatly to the relief of the people 
in the villages, 

A word here is necessary regarding 
maternity work. Expectant mothers in th e 
villages feel as great a horror for trained 
nurses as most of their sisters in the 
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towns used to and in some places yet do. 
Though it would be some long time before 
the .untrained dirty dais are completely 
done away with but gradual improvemeut 
is possible and much can be done in due 
course in this direction. 

If unrses are attached to the travelling 
surgical dispensaries timely assistance shall 
be possible to be vouchsafed. The nurses 
may get into familiarity with villagewomen 
and win their confidence. They may also 
give talks, show lantern slides, films or 
pictures relating to maternity work and 
thus remove the dread ignorant women feel 
of civilised methods of assisting childbirth. 
In this way a beginning is possible to be made 
to induce village people to secure better 
'health to tbe'possible extent. 

In short efforts should be towards 
(i) encouraging villagers to avail themselves 

of the existing hospitals so that trained 
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3oCwOr25 rnsj' go iii?ijor sur^cs'l wort 
These hospitals may be and are beinc^ 
extended and ne^^ly opened as finances 
permit. 

■(■2) providing travelling outfits so that- minor 
surgical -jvork raaj be done locally 
in villages.- 

. (3) attaching nurses to these travelling units 
, so that village -^vomen folk may be 
given training and . sound npto- 
date maternity \vork may be explained 
to them. 

(2) KOUEISHES'G FOOD. 

, Scientific research in the field of diete- 
»;'tics has shown that a well balanced meal 
according to the needs of each individual 
is a prime necessity to maintain the body 
in a well nourished working condition. But 
meals are regulated .by the. productions of 
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ths country and the customs and economic 
position of each family. A little knowledge 
of the subject would indicate that bare 
rice or flour without flesh, fish, or dal does 
not lead to harmonious physical develop- 
ment. A green vegetable is not always 
available but when possible would not only 
give diversity but would also supply much 
ueeded salts. A cup of milk, curd or v/hey 
would make the meal more nourishing aud 
tasteful. The cultivator leads a hard life 
and his body requires a fairly good amount 
of fat, be it in the form of ghee or oil. 
It would be time "before fresh fruit can be 
introduced un the dietary of the cultivators. 
But if some day his diet is enriched 
by a liberal supply of fruits ho would thereby 
be a stronger and better man. A balanced 
-diet can bo gradually, introduced by occasional 
lectures to. the village folk ( may be by doctors 
srho kave retired from active service or 
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practice::; an^ are philaothropbically minded ) 
Their work can Be organised by mean's 
of an association to be brought into 
existence for the purpo'se. This would bring 
about co-ordination and»suggestiohs forimproi- 
ihg the existing conditions. 

(3) AIBY HOUSES. . 


Houses in the villages of India are 
kachcha and they are kept very unclean, 
-Cattle are sometimes aggregated in the sam;- 
place with ‘the human beings which makes 
the houses more unclean. 

in order to provide a healthy house it 
appears that a house of a particular mode! 
inav according to the cnlMvators needs 
'prevailing in each -part of fbe country be 
'raised in bach village. This would -seir^e 

as . a specimen: for 'constructions ^ich 
would induce people to go by the mcfder. 
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For those who belong to bigger families 
bigger constructions are necessary but 
the main principles of healthy houses 
are not to be permitted to be neglected; 
one such principle appears to be to have at 
least one fairly big opening in two different 
wails of each room of the house. This 
would save the houses from being ill ventilated. 

Another useful provision is that the 
villagers sliould be compelled to have some 
open space between where they live and where 
they keep cattle amd where manure is stacked. 

Perhaps one more usef ul provision may 
be mentioned hero and it is that all drains 
should be pucca inside tbe compound of the 
house and it should be the business of the 
municipality or pancha.5'at concerned to 
Join each such drain coming from within the 
bouse to the common pacca drain of tbe village 
which would let the dirty water pass off 
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to some distance. Such drains inside the 
house can be hept ciean hy the inmatr s 
while the drains outside should be the 
business of the municipality or panchayat 
to be looked to. 

One special mention has to be made 
further and it is about the habit of villagers ' 
easing themselves near the habitations. The 
habit is very old one and difficult to 
be given up suddenly. Therefore, the 
municipality or panchayat of each village 
should build laterines for children and sick 
persons in each village and the rest should be 
not only compelled to walk a reasonable 
distance before sitting down, but systematic 
trenches should be dug and each person 
who uses them should be trained to cover 
the used part with soil. This would take away 
Its moisture and offensive smell and turn 
the ex creta into good manure in due course 
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of timp. This can be brought -v^'ithin the 
pale of practical work by the municipalitiy 
or panchayat making it a point to do as 
much as possible in this direction and pro- 
gressing gradually as circumstances permit. 

Thus airy houses and clean surround- 
ings can be secured by raising a model hut 
in each village and by compelling ventila- 
tors to be provided for each-room. Cattle and 
manure pits should^be kept separate from rooms 
in human occupation, and pucca drains 
should be provided by -houseowners inside 
their houses and municipality or panchayat 
- outside them. Trenches should be dug to 
serve as open air latrines and villagers trained 
to cover up used part thereof with soil imme- 
diately after use. 

( 4 ) LITER ACT 

The illiterate cultivator is his own inve- 
terate enem}-. He cannot keep his accounts 
and he is easily and enormously duped. 



He cannot read- newspapers and mostly 
remains'igiiorant of the happenings of the 
world.' He cannot read professional or enter- 
taining books and thus ever remains igno- 
rant- and morose. The greatest- benefit 
that can be done to him in this connection 
is to open schools and start newspapers 
and periodicals and pnbiish books suited to 
his needs. He sbonld also be shown special 
pictures and given special talks on radios 
to aroase his interest in the progress of 
the world. 

This is a very big problem^ Those 

who care to devote seme of their time, 
energy and money for the real good of 
the poor villagers will find here an ontlet 
for their pbilanthrophic activities.Retired men, 
who have got pensions to depend upon, and 
men of pat-rotic nature would do well to 
turn their attention seriously to this kino 
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l7. Irrigation, 

13. Manure. 

13. Crop- 

14. Transport. 

15. Marketing. 


It is in connection with meeting^hese needs 
that the farmer is most disorganised and 
requires the greatest help. He works very 
hard but has not got either the required 
equipment or the skill or both for his profession. 
Let us consider the points concerned oos 
by one. - 
( 5 ) LAND. 

If a farmer has not got a field he is 
a mere field labourer and has no stake at 
all in the success of his operations. But 
if he has one or more he is mostly in posses- 
sion of a piece or pieces often very small 
indeed which may be due to caste rules or local 
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custoriiP. Such Final I holdings are in no way 
econoniicaliy sound. The problem is not easy 
to solve. The rules of inheritance follow 
the personal law of the holder and cannot 
be arbitrarily* done away with. As the family 
becomes more and more subdivided, tha 
holding follows the same fate. Experiments 
were made to secure consolidation of hoi I- 
ings'but it can safely be said that th? 
attempts hive not met the success 
which was claimed and the problem stands 
almost where it was. 

But there is a ray of hope in another 
direction. A great part of the country’s 
oulturable but un-cultivated portion is 
yet waiting to bi useful. It can he parcelled 
out into suitably big plots and given for 
cultivation to those w-ho would agree not 
to sub-divide them. The prosperity of 
these would open the eyes at least partially 
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of tlie older type of villagers and cons^ 
iiaatioa. may graauaUy come forward in 
531133 places, The resfc would be possible to 
be improved m course of time by moral 


persiiisma. 

A drastic step would be to take to 
legislation. There may be a Land Holdings 
Consolidation Act to do away with the 
coiiiit-ry w.de evil and create ecou6mic 
holdings. But it wonld be optimism to 
depend on law only to get the needful 
done. 


( 6 ) FOBEST. 

It would not be out of place to consider 
here tbs position of the forests in connec- 
tion with the situation of the cultivators. 

Torests in the past were nothing but 
the spontaneous growth of trees, plantt 
and shrubs in uncared-for lands. Yillager? 
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could go to them without any or with very 
little r'^strictions for grazing their cattle 
or for bringing the fuel; but forests now 
are the result of development on account 
of which the free access of the villagers 
has been brought under control and conse 
qucntly restricted. This put the villagers to 
inconvenieme. The}’ have to abide by forest 
rules which divide the forests into 3 classes; 
ordinary forests, access to which is unres- 
tricted; preserved forests, access to which 
is regulated by control and reserved forests, 
the developments of which cannot in any 
way be permitted to be interfered with. 

One point worthy of attention here 

is that the ordinary forests should, be in 
view of the pf. pul ation they serve extensive 
eupngh, otherwise the temptation of the i vil- 
lagers to make cattle dung into thus 

depriving themsslves more and more - of 
good-manure is too great to be checked. 



Moreover, there is a point which 
cannot but he mentioned -here. However 
big the areas of the ordinary forests, thev 
are likely to be insufficient for the rapidly 
growing population. In course of time thev 
again become too smaU and the object 
for which they were _ demarcated stands 
defeated. 

It would be well, therefore, if a scheme 
is launched to grow rapidly growing trees 
in the ordinary forests in as great abundance 
as possible which would keep the villagers well ~ 
supplied with fuel and fodder. 

(7) IMPLEilENTS OF HUSBAKDET. 

The cultivators work with the primitive 
plough and other implements and consequent- 
ly their . work is slow and not as useful 
as the modem sciences can make it. G-reater 
capital is necessary for the introduction 
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of the scientifically advanced implements 
and the position of the villagers is econo- 
mically very precarious. So methods have 
yet to be devised to enable the villagers 
to raise more food where less is at present 
being raised. The agricultural industry has 
to be mechanised. Its advantages are as 
plain as is the difficulty in taking up 
the question but there is no other alternative 
and no palliative or half hearted measure 
would help. 

Gradually improved implements have 
begun to find their way into the market but it 
is almost like driving the thin edge of the 
•wedge in. A very long headway is necessary 
to be w'orked out in order to bring about 
a change for the better in the country 
as a whole, . 

If the Government were to start a 
big factory to turn out agricultural irople- 
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manfcb on a large scale and then to 
encourage similar factories in fach state, 
then to give fillip to cc-operafcive societies 
to take up the trail in each province 
with an iaea to open up as many branches 
as pcssible, the change from old to now 
style can be brought about in course 
of time. The war-worn tanks rebuilt as trac- 
tors are changing the aspect 'of the situa 
tion even though ' there are hitches in 
their being generally used. The first is 
the want of capital, the second is the existing 
division of the fields into small holdings 
and the third is the absence of establish- 
'ments throughout the country for supply 
ing liquid fuel, machine operators and 
repairers. Unless these things are available 
wholesale there are difficulties in' pmecha- 
nising the farming industry. But it may 
he -hoped that time will iu . due coarse 
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leaves and stalks and sometimes the green 
grass but most of the Indian year is dry 
and in that period nothing but dry 
grass is- available except -where artificial 
feeding is resorted to; so the dry grass is 
very important to the cultivator but the 
source of its supply is mostly the barren 
and uncultivated land near each village. 
The quality of the grass which grows 
spontaneously is very poor and the farmer 
moreover does not know how to preserve 
it. It is mostly stacked in the open in 
small bundles. There is always anxiety 
about keeping it safe from accidents and 
moreover it loses the major part of its nutri 
tive value by so stacking. The fashion 
of keeping it in baled bundles has not yet 
come into practice. The cattle fed on such 
poor stuff as is at present available cannot 
be very strong. If co-operative societies 
are floated to press grass into bundles by 
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Jftechanical means it ^oula preserve the 
nuL-nti^e valtie for a gretter leneth of 

lime and wcnld save the grass from catching 
fire, Siios are cnite useful but very costly 

and so GO not afford a practicable 

solution. 

{ 10 ) SEEDS. 

The villagers - being vrhat they are 
they fail miserably to obtain the best grain 
for seel prrposss. Moreover, vrhat they 
beep they keep in an uuscientific way. If 
they have to borrow' or buy, they get 

still worse material. The outturn of toe _ 
crops raised from such seed is naturally 
poor. In any case they are poorer thau what 
they could be. 

It is definite that the Co-operative 
Societies can again be useful. Well orga- 
nised co-operative seed societies could by 
scientific devices make efforts to meet the 
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remoTO thenn hitches ucd the implements 
of husbandry v.-ill he vastly difforent 
from ’.vhat they are at- present. 

( 8 ) cattle. 

The cattle to cultivator are as important 
as his ov.-n life but the condition of the 
catilo is pitiable. They .are poorly born 
and poorly bred, consequently their rvorking 
capacity cannot be expected to be high. 
Sometimes better blood cattle arc imported 
but the effort is more often than not 
sporadic and half hearted, Gradnally their 
breed deter ionates and the need for fresh 
imports is thus always (here. It may 
well be mentiond here that there is at present 
practically no attempt to select the rising 
ycung calves and bring them np on right 
lines, in as many villages as possible. 

But if co-operative societies are scartod 
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So selecb rising young calves of the right 
type and arrangements are made to bring 

them up in the pmper way, a good begin 
ning is possible; in this way not only the 
draft cattle but milking cows also can be 
made available which would definitely bring 
about amelioration which is so highly 
desirable. A bold initiation and vigorous 
action in each such portion of the country 
as may be deemed a suitable unit in a 
particular part of the land would set 
example to others also. Thus the deterioration 
which is proceeding apace would be stopped 
and the country would become rich in strong 
and useful animals in due course. 

In this connection it is necessary to 
oonsidar the question o£ the fodder else. 

(9)foddeBo . 

The oulthator has the ohaff, the green 
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chlfcivators’needs in this connection. Eeally 
sound and strong grain certified by experts 
for seed purposes can thus be sealed to avoid 
adulteration. 

Supply of seed can in due' course 
be an industry in itself and though some 
efforts have been made in this connection, 
they are equal to nothing as compared *\s'itb 
the actual needs of the country. 

( 11 ) IRRIGATION. ' 

Irrigation is the very life of the cultiva- 
tors, No doubt one crop a year can be 
raised in the rainy season without any ' help 
from artifial means of irrigation except to tide 
over gaps'in the rain but it is mainly in the 
winter season that paying crops are raised 
and this is nob possible without irrigation 
by artifical means. There may be some 
tracts where rainy season may be so gene- 
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rous that irrigation may not be necessary 

for the winter , crop bat this is not the 
rule. It is an exception which can be 
neglected. 

Irrigation is of various kinds. Tanks, 
riverSj canals, and Weils serve the purpose 
of raising the winter crop as and where 
possible and mnch sinking of capital is 
necessary to suitably extend this artificial 
means of assistance. It is very important 
ant no amount of capital used should be 
grudged in this connection. 

Some work is rightly undertaken by 
the Government , and the rest is left to 
the private enterprize to come forward but 
in spite of . all that has so far been done 
it can be said without much fear of contra- 
diction that much yet remains to be done. 


The Government is building Bandhs 
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and canals but there is yet lot of available 
water which flows away to tho sea in 
the rainy season and leaves the country 
to pine for water when it is gone, Yery 
extensive works are possible to bo raised 
and though some have been raised, many 
thousands of reservoirs and canals small 
and big are waiting to be brought into 
existence. Moreover, wells in lacs have yet 
to be sunk, though grant of Taccavi goes a 
long way in encouraging sinking of wells. 
A day should come when every useful drop 
of water may be stored for raising crops. 
If possible co-operative societies may take 
the place of private enterprise where it 
is not forthcoming and furnish finances for 
undertaking works to supply means for 
irrigation. 

( 12 ) MANURES, 

Manure means plant, food. In the natural 
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fom it is excreta of huiraB beings and 
animals. There are sfcrich caste rules wnerebj 
buman excreta becomes a bau. Where is is not 
so it is a very useful manure after it is treated 
with dirt and dust and changed into compost. 
Animal . excreta is practically the only 
general means of rejuvenating plant food 
in the soil- bat the villagers are accustomed 
to dry it and burn ■ it and thus they 
deprive themselves of very useful plant food. 
Yery fev^ people are accustomed 'to use artif' 
cial miiuure and their' resources for 
replenishing the exhausted soil of the fields are 
veiy limited. The result is poor out-turn and 
sometimes, the fields have 'to be' left fallow 
and some times rotation' of crops is tahcn 
recourse'to. But with all this" the soil after 
the first few crops are tahen is not as rich as 
it should be in plaut food and requires to be 
heavily treated with useful manure so that tut- 
prodaotion may be the maxiiDum possible. 
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Artificial chemical manure has begun 
to be manufactured in India but in order 
to supply the whole country with the proper 
kinds of m inures a process shall have to be 
gone intj which is divisible into parts. 

The first relates to the examination nf 
the soil and the second to the supply of 
the sort of manure woich would remove the 
the defect of the field in the plant food 
required for the sort of crop desired to be 
raised. 

This is very expensive and huge work 
but it has to be faced. If laboratories are 
instituted, they would give analyses of the 
soils sent to them for examination and if 
co-operative manure stores are opened in 
each district the trouble can be attacked 
with hope of useful results. 

^13 ) CROPS. 

When the cultivator has done what he- 
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possibly can, he can esp^ct a gooi crop. 
Bu'j he nas Giffic-ulties in the ■way. 
He has to fence his fields and hesn them 
in right repair. He has to watch acrainst 
the incnrsions of men and anima’s, .This 
is inconvenience enongb but more than 
these be has to fight against nature. There 
are the diseases of the crops and to coun- 
teract their effects, highly specialised 
scientific knoerledge is necessary -which 
is hardly available to villagers at present. 

Then there are the harmful insects. 
They are ever been to undo the labours of 
the cultivator. Baffled by all these and many 
more the cultivator hopes to get a crop, v which 
is certainly not the best of its kind but 
what is possible in the midst of the discou- 
raging circumstances, in which he Is living. 

Here science can again help but 
perhaps not as efficiently us in other cir- 
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cum3tanc83, HD.vever as fir as it g023 it 
cau cu'c crops diseases and ic can render 
crops inmuae agiinst the attacks of pssts. 

A laboratory for experiments and for 
making tests i-^ desirable which in course 
of time shall have to stand multiplied to the 
extent necessary. 

The locusts a-e an inveterage enemy 
of the crops. When they attack they leave 
not a green leaf behind. .They come in 
lacs and lacs and if any field is saved 
it is pure accideut. Efforts are being made ^ 

A ’ ^ 

to destroy their oggs and oxtcrpate the breed v 
but so far there have not been visible results. 

The poor cultivators stand on their fields 
and see the fruits of iheir labour destroyed 
before their eyes and they are helpless. 

(14 ) TRANSPORT. 

•The existing method is of taking the 
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produce to the market on human heads, 
pael: animals or bullock carts. B is too 
laborious, slow and costly for the times. 

}f a gc-a-bcad policy is to be adopted a 
net trork of bus services is necessary perhaps 
under special licenses which would bring 
the produce from the villages to the nearest 
markets at a rate fixed for each village. 
There are cart tracks throaghovit the country 
in plains and sand^'' places and i f an organised 
plan be taken in hand to connect each 
village in a district to the district Market 
a suitable and upto-date means of transport 
would became available. 

The plj'ing of this business can be left to the 
co-operative transport societies or to private 
eaterpisa but cho main point is that they shnulo 
not be permitted to charge for the transport 

of field produce -arbitrarily,otberwisa they 
will take advantage of the needs of the cnlti- 
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vators when the crops are ready tor transport 
and charge them heavily to the harm of 
both the cnltivators and the country. 

( 15 ) MAKKETING. 

The villagers generally being poor men 
and alwaj’s in need of money the dealers 
take advantage of the unfortunate situation 
and buy the village produce comparatively 
cheap. This position is possible to avoid if 
the villagers can have means to wait and 
sell w’hen the market is favourable. 

The main point for consideration herein 
is the elimination of the profit that goes 
to the middle man. This is possible if 
co-operative finance societies take to work 

for not making profit only but for helping 
cultivators at the time of their need. 

If the cultivators are not short of money 
when their crops are ripe, they can wait 
for good time coming when they can get 



more money for their produce. This would 
eliminate the middle man and his profits, 

PABT IV. 

SPECIAL ^'EEDS OF THE CULTIVATORS. 

There are yet three outstanding points 
that deserve special coasideration in this 
connection. They are: — 

(a) The chronic indebtedness of the peasantry. 

(b) Introduction of Subsidiary industries, ‘ 
and 

(c) T’amine relief. 

( 16 ) CHEO>"IC INDEBTEDNESS. 

Yaiious methods have been tried but 
they have failed to keep the cultivators free 
from running into debt. Co-operative socie- 
ties have given .loans for productive pur 
poses. But the agriculturist would die’ rather 
than stop holding customary funeral dinners 
and making marriage shows which. together 
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with the usurious interest which the oredi. 
tors charge are mainly responsible for his 
pitiable condition. 

It appears that if multiple purposes 
societies are organised, one for each village 
or a small group of small villages and 
if these societies insist on unproductive 
expenses being reduced, some effect in the 
long run would be visible on even the die- 
hard old heads whose deep sense of res- 
ponsibility to customs has in the past made 
them bring about their own ruin. Once 
houever, some headway is made with those 
who %vould listen-to reason, a change w'ould 
gradually ■ be -brought about which would 

r 

improve the lot of all. As custom is the 
accepted guide for illiterate old villagers 
good things in duo course shall begin to 
be included in custom and herein lies hope 
for their ..amelioration. 
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There is no rojal road to tree the 
peasantry from existing indebtedness bnt 
the method of trial and error woald help. 
A co-operatire credit society can find 
money if the societies for multiple purposes 
would undertake to examine cases and 
recommend to co-operative credit societies 
how much is to be advanced and then a law 
may be passed to save the agriculturists 
from incurring debts in future by pro- 
viding that such loans will not be subjects 
of litigation. But we should not forget the 
established habits of cultivators. They would 
take loans from whosoever is willing to 1 end 
them and they would give very liberal terms. 
If the money taken on loan is for productive 
purposes the loan is not so bad. But if 
it is for unproductive purposes it soon stands 
exhausted and launches the cultivator into 
need for taking more loans. If his credit 
is restricted he pays heavy interest which 
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further spoils his ecoaomic position. There 
has been a question under fire if he should 
or should not be, authorised to mortgage 
or otherwise 'part with his agricultural 
land to obtain loans. If he is permitted 
the land will gradually pass away into 
the bands of the monej' lenders as it has 
already done in many places. If he is not 
permitted, he finds ways of avoiding the 
embargo and brings himself into worse 
situations. Either way he is the sufferer. 
Perhaps a middle course ma}' render some 
help to him. If he is permitted to part with 
his agricultural land for a number of years 
only, at the end of which the loan is to be 
deemed wiped off, the land would stand 
restored to him without further payment; 
in any case this expedient would get him 
loan and make him part with his agricul- 
tural land only for a limited period. It 
will never pass permanently into the hands 
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villagers becomes helpless and practically __there 
is heavy dislocation in the country. Subsidiary 
industries are not many and those which 
are there die away at the time when they 
are most needed. 

It should therefore, be an aim that all 
agriculturists must hav.>. some one or the 
other of subsidiary indnslries which may 
be possible to be introduc Here again 
co-operative societies cia d j ;t. lo‘. They can 
save the agriculturists from periodical idleness 
and at the same time give them a supple- 
mentary income, which should be welcome 
even though it may nob be much. 

When the agricultural iocustry receives 
a setback these subsidiary industries can 
save the situation from touching the bottom. 

( 18 ) FAMINE RELIEF. 

The famine is of such frequent occurrence 
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fetiat its psriodical advent has to be reekonsd 
with. It ’R-'as said in the past that India 
big country and the vrhole of it 
cannot be affected by famine. If one mrt 
of/edt ^suffers some other part can help. 
Actually the past history of famine admi- 
nistration is based on this one fundamental 
point. But the economic situation of the 
v.'brid has since the second vrorld .‘war 
clmhged 'an^besides the periodic famines due 
to of maldistribution of rain in any one 


patt of f , India there is the problem of 

couatVy'^fde deficiency in food 'production. 

s cn-'-'-S " . . 

Thl#feabigqa 05 noa with very wide teatastes. 

Periodit^l.. relief work is organised in 
famine times by the Government. There is 
moibov^" the" "need to -increase production 
of ^he ^fbod'‘'lhatsrials to meet the needs 
of -fhe'%l)uiitr?I*There cannot- be any one 
royal road to secure this blessing but y oxr. 
has to be organised pn-^ill fronts e. g., 

- -'.nei-rnoco 
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( 1 ) People have to be educated, no 
matter what profession they belong 
to, to take to agriculture as hobby 
and do some growing of whatever 
sort possible. 

( 2 ) Easy small courses of agricultural 
practice have to be organised to 
suit the needs and conditions of 
the millions engaged in the agricul- 
tural industry. 

( 3 ) Encouragements have to be devised 
for younger generations to take to 
agriculture in preference to other 
occupations, 

( 4 ) Besides agricultural diplomas and 
degrees for agriculturists agri- 
culture should be one of tbe subjects 
for obtaining ordinary non-agri- 
cultural diplomas and degrees. 
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( ^ ) Spsci&l XJiiiTcrsitiGS snoulci hs ot<^ 
nised to prepare specialists ia 
agTiculture -who should have 
chances of remuneration better 
than in other professions. 

These and various other means should 
he tried to raise the production of food 
material in the country to suffice for its 
population and to spare to a reasonable 
extent. 

PAPvT V. 

CONCLUDING EEMAEES. 

We have now got a bird’s eye view 
of the pitiable position in which majority 
of Indian villagers are. This brief survey 
indicates which way lies the need for help. 
We have now to consider how this help 
can be secured. 

Looking to the present stage of vae 



development of the country the v,'ays in 
which help is possible can be three fold. 

The first is the Government. Its help 
is two fold. The one is the assistance to 
be rendered in the times of famine and 
the other is the help to be rendered in 
normal times. To know a little more 
about famine a booklet of this series 
“FAJ5INE ADJrrNi8TKATiON” mav be referred 

I- 

to and for normal times there is an Agri- 
cultural department and a Co-operative 
Registrar for each state. What is wanted 
is action and a will to help the agricultu- 
rists many times against others and some 
times against the agriculturists themselves. 
It can be hoped that a really sympathetic 
Government shall always remain busy in im 
proving the lot of cultivators whether it be by 
legislation, protective interference in bis 
favour or in such other manner as may be 
possible. 
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Next to the (rovernmet self-help is of the 
-greatest assistance. However great maybe 
the good will towards the cultivators they 
should have the necessary training and the 
will to take advantage of the sources of 
amelioration available to them. The cultiva 
tors are mostly slaves to custom and as 
old customs die very hard and new customs 
take long in coming into existence, so very 
patient work is necessary in order to teach the 
cultivators how to live well. Once learnt they 
would stick to the new custom as they have 
been sticking to the old. If philanthropists 
and patriots want to take up real solid work 
for removing the ills of mankind here would 
they find work to their hearts’ content. 
Let them map out the country into circles 
and begin work in right earnest separately m 
each circle. Co-operation amongst workers can 
then be brought about by fixing a centre from 
which directives for work may be issued, which 
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may also send inspectors "whose reports may 
supply incentive to those -who may be lagging 
behind. Such centres can then be co-ordi- 
nated by a Eegistrar appointed, for the 
purpose. 

An organisation like this may well 
hope to inculcate self-help and bring about 
desired changes in the condition of the 
agriculturists. 

Then there are the Co-operative societies 
which .can work wonders in this field. Each 
village or group of .email villages may have 
a multiple purpose society. 

The members of this society being people 
of Iccality having knowledge of the 
local circumstances may be presumed to 
know the real troubles of the villagers. This 
knowledge will enable them to use their 
influence in combating the old customs and 
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encouraging the new good ones and thus 
bring about a healthier atmosphere for in 
fusing better life. ITore than thatj they can 
render effective and immediate help by 
taking action in right earnest in 
order to get the troubles of the villagers 
reruoyed. They should be in touch with 
various societies of departmental nature 
particularly credit societies and by the use 
of their good office make available to the 
agriculturists what they really vrant. These 
departmental societies may be of as great a 
variety as possible. 

The basic point is that the pt 
sitnation should be analvsed and found 

'' -I 

render relief regardin'"^ each one of the 
points that effect it. 

There should be a joint and consolidated 
effort on- all sides to give lift to a^ricultunsts 
and secure their welfare. 
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